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Mr. Tatsor: In the violent age in which we live, probably no act of 
olence has produced a more profound shock than the assassination, 
ghteen months ago, of Mahatma Gandhi—the apostle of love and non- 
olence. The world paused, and newly independent India awoke in cold 
rror to a realization of how far it had drifted from his ideals. 
Now that two years have passed since India became independent, and 
year and a half since Gandhi was killed, which road has India itself 
osen to follow—the Gandhian one, or another one? This great coun- 
y has more people under a single government than are found today 
ywhere else in the world. Its early problems have been very, very large. 
ood is short; inflation is severe; military expenses eat up nearly half 
e central government’s budget. At the same time the leaders of India 
ave established high ideals and made great strides toward national 
tability and a place of leadership in Asia. 
Where does India stand today—India after Gandhi? Joining in this 
OUND TABLE discussion are Her Excellency, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
\mbassador of India to the United States, who appears in her first 
\merican broadcast; and a distinguished author, Mr. Vincent Sheean. 
Mrs. Pandit is eminently fitted to talk of India and Gandhi. From 
kildhood, when Gandhi often visited her home, she knew India’s leader 
yell. Her brother, Prime Minister Nehru, was Gandhi’s political heir. 
n her own right, Mrs. Pandit has been a force in new India. She was 
ne first woman minister of a popularly selected provincial ministry in 
ndia. She became even more widely known by her vigorous presence 
t the United Nations. Before her present appointment, she served India 
s Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

To present Her Excellency, Madame Pandit, we take you to New York. 


Mapame Panoir: Friends, I am here today to tell you something 
bout the great and historic experiment on which one-sixth of humanity 
as embarked. There are three hundred and fifty million people in 
ndia. Their goal is to work out a way of life where free men can com- 
ine the material benefits of modern science with the spiritual and cul- 
iral leavening, without which man cannot live in harmony either 
yith himself or his universe. 

i 
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Why, you might ask, should India take upon herself this task of pic 
neering—this kind of leadership? Part of the answer is that India he 
been forced into this role by the pressure of her own circumstance! 
Without such a new way of life she cannot find her own salvation. Mor 
of the answer is that India has always been one of the laboratory areas ¢ 
humanity where new philosophies, new techniques of living, new coy 
cepts of religion and ethics have been created, tested, and incorporate} 
into the fabric of life. It was India who gave the world Gautama Buddha 
It was India who gave the world, a thousand years before Christ, thog 
Vedic writings which have become the too little recognized foundation 
for much of modern philosophy, religion, and psychology. And it wa 
India who gave the world Mahatma Gandhi. | 

As followers of Mahatma Gandhi the leaders of the new India ha 
had instilled into their bones a sense of responsibility—that sense vail 
the philosophy of India has always stressed—man’s responsibility to hr 
manity which has brought out, in the ancient theme, the individual fc 
the family, the family er the community, the community for the coul 
try, and the country for the world. It is the responsibility of each peop; 
to contribute to all others that which only they can contribute « 
either their own strength, their own wisdom, or their own good fortun 


No one can say whether India will succeed in her great experimer 
but we can say that the leaders of India have already led their peop 
through the wilderness of pain and struggle to freedom from foreig 
domination. This was the first necessary step before India could stri¢ 
forward into a new realm of human creativity. These leaders are 
termined to strive for that full success which Gandhi stressed throug: 
out his life. 

Let us, then, evaluate the weaknesses and strengths, the tools wii 
which India’s leaders have to work. First, on the debit side of tk 
national ledger is India’s greatest weakness, as it is that of all countries 
Asia, the crushing poverty of the masses of its people. President Roos 
velt spoke of the one-third of this nation which was ill-fed, ill-hous 
and ill-clothed. In India one speaks of the nine-tenths of the nation whit 
is ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. In America, each of you has : 
average life-expectancy, a reasonable hope of living to sixty-thre 
In India, our people can only hope to live to an average age of twent 
seven years. Our first effort, therefore, is the terribly urgent one of gi 
ing Indians more food, shelter, clothing, and improving their heait 
Toward this end we are putting millions of additional acres under cul 
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ation, beginning to build great irrigation projects, combat soil erosion, 

+t up health clinics, better the methods of food distribution, electrify 
ral aras. One of our power projects, when completed, will be nearly 
ice the size of your own TVA. 


Priority number two, and only just below that of giving more food to 
r people, is to give them more democracy. There is going on in India 
e of the greatest democratic upheavals the world has ever known. 
hen you see in your newspaper or hear on the radio that India has 
ken over the administration of such-and-such a princely state, or 
sumed the responsibility for this area or that, please remember that the 
erage princely state was a political cesspool of dictatorship and feudal- 
sm, where people had no vote, no civil liberties, no trial by jury, no right 
9 organize trade-unions, no right to speak or to think freely. 


| The great sword with which we hope to root out all vestiges of such 
yranny is India’s new constitution. For two years, the finest brains of 
ndia, meeting in our Constituent Assembly, have been working, 
hinking, studying to perfect this constitution which will be as vital to 
yur own democracy as yours is to America. This constitution is now in 
he last stages of discussion and will be adopted before the year is out. 
[he constitution of the new India will be an example and a shield for all 
he people of Asia who yearn for democracy but who are threatened 
vith one form of totalitarianism or another. It incorporates the finest 
eatures of the American Constitution, as well as those of other demo- 
ratic nations. 

Our constitution opens with these words, which stir us just as much 
s they do you, “We, the People of India....” Yes, we, the people of 
ndia, will have complete adult franchise—the right to vote for every 
nan and woman over eighteen. We will have equality of opportunity, 
egardless of race, sex, or religious belief. 1 want to emphasize that free- 
lom of religious belief, because so many Americans seem to think that 
ince partition, India is a semi-theocratic Hindu state. Quite the con- 
rary, the new India is a democratic, secular state. Thirty million Mos- 
2ms still live in India. The Indian Cabinet of fourteen, for example, 
acludes two Moslems and two Christians. One of the members of our 
Yabinet, I am proud to say, our Minister of Health, is a Christian 
yoman. Citizens of India will vote as equal citizens and not according 
5 religious beliefs as was required under British rule. 


But we realize, too well, that before a people can take advantage of 
ull democratic rights granted by their own laws, they must be educated 
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to full political responsibility. Even before this, they must at least | 
able to read and write. One of the important elements in the new Indij 
therefore, is the drive for mass primary and adult education. For the fir 
time, India is instituting free primary education. There is a rush 

learn—a rush to educate. Our children, in their equivalent of your litt 
red schoolhouse, will learn not only reading, writing, and arithmetic b 

also various crafts to help them to understand the dignity of labor, t 
enable them to pay for the education given to them by the fruits of the; 
labor, and to enrich their lives with creative expression, drawn directh 
from their ancient cultural tradition. | 


The most ominous item on the debit side of the ledger, one which | 
making the task of India’s leaders much more difficult, is that India toda: 
is surrounded by the turmoil and the chaos which exists in so i 
regions of Asia. We must secure our boundaries; we must stabilize ant 
unify our territories; we must strengthen ourselves against corrodin 
influences which might seep across our borders before we have ha 


time to build up to our full economic and democratic strength. | 


Let us now look on the credit side of the ledger. First, there is th 
submerged yet age-old tradition of democracy in India. There wall 
working grass-roots democracy in Indian villages thousands of years ag’ 
This village democracy expressed itself in our own form of local to 
meeting and town hall where representatives of the people discusse 
their problems and formulated their own administrative policies. It w: 
a tragedy that this village democracy was completely suppressed whi 
India was under foreign rule. Now, as part of our great experiment, 
are reviving and encouraging it anew. Recently, in one part of India, th 
United Provinces, democratic elections based on this ancient villag 
democracy were held in seven thousand villages. 


Another credit item helping our leaders is the unbroken continuity « 
Indian society and tradition which have developed along one single lit 
of cultural evolution for three thousand years. 


A credit item on another plane is the great natural wealth of ov 
country. India produces a good part of the world’s jute. It has large r 
sources of coal, lumber, and minerals—most of which are still not on: 
unexploited but largely unsurveyed. These natural resources, particula 
ly our coal deposits, are the basis for a heavy industry which has bee 
expanded just as rapidly as possible. It is a little-known fact that eve 
before the war India was one of the world’s largest producers of ste¢ 
India also has a great textile industry, and the beginnings of mat 
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thers. Only a few months ago was launched the first Indian ship built 
1an Indian shipyard. It is particularly in this field of industrial expan- 
on that we need the help of America. We feel that this help should 
ome in a manner and a spirit of mutual understanding and mutual 
vantage. I believe, in fact, that India may be the last great area of trade 
pansion available for American industries, which must be kept pro- 
ucing to keep America’s economic health. 

India’s most important credit item, and that which more than any- 
1ing else gives me real hope that we will succeed in our experiment, is 
ae leadership which brought India to freedom and which is now leading 
: toward enlightened democracy. Leader of our leaders, the father of 
ur nation, was Mahatma Gandhi. It was the Mahatma who, through- 
ut his life, outlined both the end and the means of the great adventure 
n which we are now embarked. It was the Mahatma who taught that 
nan could live neither by bread nor by the machine alone; that we in 
ndia had to create a society which was more than another gadgetocracy. 
t is true that in the short period since his passing we have been almost 
verwhelmed with material crises of food and famine, of self-defense, of 
artition, and now of unification; but we have never taken our eyes off 
ne greater goals which lie ahead. 

So, look to India, men and women of America; look to India, men 
nd women of the world. The great experiment being attempted there 
nay one day be the hope of the world, may one day make it possible for 
ur children to form part of a peaceful, more harmonious, more ful- 
led humanity. 


Mr. Tatsot: Thank you, Your Excellency. Your words reflect the 
reat traditions of India and the way in which her leaders look on their 
resent circumstances and their great hope for the future. 

Now we are to hear from an American who has followed the growth 
f independent India with close and perceptive attention. Mr. Sheean 
yas standing on the lawn at Birla House, in New Delhi, at the moment 
aat the assassin killed Gandhi. He returned to India last winter for fur- 
ner travel and study. Next month Mr. Sheean will publish a volume on 
sandhi and India, Lead Kindly Light. 

To present Mr. Sheean, we take you to Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Sueean: India began its career as a nation under a mighty bene- 
iction. The death of Mahatma Gandhi was that benediction. It was a 
orm of voluntary sacrifice. You know that all through his life, since the 
ery early days in South Africa, he had taught a thing which he called 
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“satyagraha.” In Sanskrit, it means “truth force” or “soul force.” B 
the way I prefer to translate it is as voluntary sacrifice. And I think 
climax, the highest point that “satyagraha,” or voluntary sacrifice, h 
ever reached, in modern times at any rate, was the death of Gan 
In the clearest and plainest way, he died for peace—essentially for peac 
between the partitioned parts of India, for peace between the nda 
communities to begin with. But in the world in which we now live, 
all know that any kind of war at all, on any scale, contains the danger ¢ 
total war—of world war. Therefore, I say, and fully believe, that wha 
he died for was the whole world—that is, the peace of the entire world- 
for the people of this country as of all other countries. 

Now, since his death the question which arises in all minds, Indiat 
and foreign, is how this teaching is being carried out. How has it bee 
followed by his own people and by others? We may say that the othe 
have not yet fully understood, but I think that in India it is fully unde: 
stood what Gandhi meant. Truth and nonviolence are understood 
India, above all by the leaders of the Indian government. Pandit Jaw 
harlal Nehru, whose sister, a very great daughter of India, spoke to y 
just now—Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel, the other great coi 
temporary leader of India, are united in their devotion to the ideals « 
Gandhi. They may disagree on the material points or social and ec 
nomic questions, as most people do, but they return always to the gre 
teacher and the great lesson which has animated their lives, as it hi 
animated the whole life of India for fifty years. | 

Much of what Gandhi taught is too difficult for ordinary huméa 
beings. We cannot all be saints. It is impossible. That has been realized | 
much in India as anywhere else. But the effort toward truth and no 
violence is so ingrained in India now, after these forty years, let us sa 
of struggle that hardly anybody (anyone known to me at any rate) 
able to overcome the sense of restraining, the restraining influence 
Gandhi’s spirit. It is a habit which has grown in all intellectual at 
political leaders in India since they were children. They have grown 1 
under this shadow. 

In certain material ways, as Mrs. Pandit told you, India has had a gre 
many crises in this short period. The crises to which she referred 
internal affairs, that is, of the unification of India, and the troubles wi 
the princely states, and so on—were among them. I should like to ret 
to one element, however, which she, perhaps out of modesty, left o 
That is in foreign affairs. In this area India has taken a leading pa 
during the year since Gandhi’s death and in obedience, I believe, , 
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sandhi’s teachings. That is, India has assumed, or has been forced to 
sume, a kind of leadership in Asia. The disappearance, temporarily, 
China from international affairs, owing to the civil war, has had 
mething to do with that. But the setting-free of four hundred million 

eople can never be regarded as a small event in human history; and 

ae whole of Asia has felt it. The whole of Asia has felt the freedom of 
dia as a tremendous historical advance. 

It was necessary on two or three occasions for Asia to consult—that is, 
or the free governments of Asia (those which are not colonial) to con- 
ult in conference. The first of these was last winter in Delhi. It was 
he conference called the Asian Conference. It included, however, 
Australia, New Zealand, as well as all the countries of Asia as far west 
's Egypt. Pandit Nehru called that Conference primarily to discuss the 
juestion of Indonesia and the freedom of the Indonesian islands. There 
vere other questions discussed, I believe, in the private sessions; but the 
Sonference restricted itself to that main business. But even though that 
was the subject, and it was restricted to that business, the shadow, so to 
peak, of the Delhi Conference hangs on. There are many elements in 
Asia who would like to see that Delhi Conference made a permanent 
rganization—within the United Nations, of course—but a permanent 
onsultative arrangement among the free peoples of Asia to decide upon 
hose questions which most vitally concern them. 

India’s neighbors, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, have at times mani- 
ested a little nervousness about India, because India is, after all, the 
nost powerful state in the region with the most populace. It has the best 
my and air force. And the neighbors sometimes, with or without rea- 
on, get a little nervous about that. I think that the reason why they do 
s that they themselves have not sufficiently understood the lesson of 
zandhi. They have not understood that a follower of Gandhi cannot be 
n aggressor. Aggression is impossible for a person who has given his life 
o following Gandhi. Therefore, the neighbors of India are just as safe as 
he people of Massachusetts or Vermont are from each other. That 
nxiety I did notice during these past six or eight months arose a little 
ver the Burmese civil war, too, but I think it is quieting down. It is 
lear, to all thinking people at any rate, that Pandit Nehru—in whom so 
auch of the hope of the world now rests—will never make a war of 
ggression. That appears to me to be one of the plainest facts in con- 
emporary politics. Why it is a fact, I think, comes back again to Gandhi. 

You cannot grow up from the age of five under an influence of that 
ort, and within a year or two afterward, abandon those principles. It is 
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not in human nature. Pandit Nehru, even if there never had been | 
Gandhi, would certainly not have been an aggressor, but having grow# 
up under that influence, it makes it doubly impossible. 

So that India, with all its crises and troubles (and they are very nai 
is at the present moment not only the largest and most powerful state in 
Asia but is also the one which contains the promise of something ney 
in international relations. India offers the world peace. If there eve 
should come a time when it would be possible to mediate betwee 
struggling, opposing ideas, doctrines, and forces, I should look to Indi 
for that mediation. The light comes from the East. 


Mr. Tatsot: Thank you, Mr. Sheean. 

We have heard today from Madame Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Amba 
sador of India to the United States, and Mr. Vincent Sheean, both q 
whom have clearly pointed out to us some of the problems which an 
facing India today. These are vast. There is a food-inflation problem 
There is a change which comes from self-sufficient village life to a mon 
mechanical age, when the ancient villages are coming into relationshig 
with the cities and with modern industry. 

In the political realm, the new Indian leadership has made really sult 
stantial progress, as both of our speakers have pointed out. Starting wit! 
almost complete disintegration, they have brought India today to a place 
where the central government is in close contact with the provinci# 
governments, where the princely states have changed out of recognition 
Now those princes, symbols of a feudal age, have, to a large extent 
entered the heirlooms of history. | 

In the world, as Mr. Sheean pointed out, India is making an importau 
mark. The emancipated countries of South Asia and those which ar 
still struggling for emancipation look to her leader, Pandit Nehru, f¢ 
guidance in the new age. In an Asia where communism is spreading fag 
India remains stalwart and steadfast and is looking very strongly towan 
the future. ; 

Her Excellency and Mr. Sheean have told us where the Gandhia: 
creed fits into this picture—the creed of the little man who for so mar. 
years led the struggle in India not as an ordinary revolutionary but as: 
man who kept as a basis of his actions love and nonviolence. 

Today Gandhi is gone; today, neither India nor the world folloy 
Gandhi fully; but we can see from the reports which we have had todd 
that Gandhi's spirit still lives in India and that the rest of the wor! 
looks to it. | 


MAN AND MACHINE* 
By MAURICE FRYDMAN 


URING my last stay in Segaon a peculiar delegation came to inter- 
view Gandhiji. A respectable middle-aged locomotive, in company with 
a bus lorry, a power loom, a sewing machine, a wireless set, an electric 
a and some more minor nicknacks crowded round the little hut of 

ahatmaji. The Spirit of Machinery was also present, a well-knit, 

springy, steel-sinewed, rubbler-muscled, stove-enamelled and chromium- 
olated fellow, a well-modulated loud speaker with a pair of bright grey 
‘elevision cells under his highly phosphorescent forehead. He carried 
ander his arm a double classification card index, containing letters of 
authorisation from all kinds of machinery existing in the world. 
I guess Pyarelal was diffident whether Mahatmaji would agree to 
receive such a collection of iniquities, but mercy proved again to be the 
only limitless thing in this world and the delegation was duly ushered in 
che presence of Gandhiji, except the locomotive which remained outside 
and got a temporary phone connection. 

The Spirit of Machinery clicked and began: “Mahatmaji, we have 
heard that your intention is to wipe out our kind from the face of the 
earth and full of dismay and misgivings, we hastened here not to ask for 
mercy but for justice. Would it have been a lesser being than you, we 
would leave our Mother, Mrs. Time, to take care of him, but your 
influence on our Father, Mr. Human Mind, is already great and steadily 
growing and we are afraid that you may turn him away from creating 
our kind and romping in the midst of his children. We are coming to 
defend our case ourselves and we shall submit to your verdict of total 
extinction if you convince us that we are really detrimental to the welfare 
of humanity, material or spiritual or both.” 

“You will have a hard task to convince me,” smiled Gandhiji. 


“We thought so until we came to Segaon. Here we have found so 
many brethren of ours as regular inmates of the ashram that we are 
almost ready to believe that our fears were ill-founded. The spectacles 
on your most venerable nose have given us the first hint that our case is 
not hopeless. We see our little darling genius, Brother Watch, by your 
side, and we understand that you have got a special affection for him. 
Miss Fountain Pen is also with you, and Blood Pressure Meter Esq. 

* A chapter from the book Gandhipi, His Life and Work, published on his seventy-fifth 
sirthday (Bombay: Karnatak Publishing House, October 2, 1944). 
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visits you every day. Your cream is made by Mr. Centrifugal Separator 
and your fields are irrigated by the Rt. Hon. Persian Wheel. His Honour 
the Motor Car finds often that his services are quite welcome here an 
Her Excellency the Railway finds nothing but words of praise for you 
unfailing patronship. We see stamped envelopes and telegraph forms 
near you, which tell us in unmistakable terms that the grudge we have 
heard that you bear against us is grossly exaggerated, if not totally fi 
founded. Because whoever uses post and telegraph services uses almos 
every representative of our kind, from a bicycle to television.” 


“You are mistaken,” said Gandhiji so coolly, that the Spirit felt his 
temperature regulator coiling up its bimetallic springs with a bang 
“I am not using machinery of my own will. I have to in a heavily in 
fected world, and however careful I may be I caught the infection, in 4 
mild form, of course. If you voluntarily stay with lepers, you get lepros 
which does not mean that leprosy is welcome. I must use some machin 
ery in a machine-ridden world to get rid of machinery. A homoeopathi 
dose of it, you will admit. I have no tender feelings for Master Wate 
and Miss Fountain Pen. My real home is in the timeless, and in th 
spaceless, where means of communication have got no meaning at all. 

The Spirit shuddered. “Mahatmaji, in time and space we live ane 
move and have our being. There is a place for time in the timeless an 
a place for space in the spaceless. And, therefore, there is a place for 
also in the mind of the Creator of our creators.” 


“T admit that as long as I am bound to space and time, I must mak 
use of an organism, physically and mentally. But why should I com 
plicate the organism with appendices? Why not be satisfied with t 
minimum? Why increase the range of my vision, and hearing, thi 
speed of my movements? I am a baniya by caste and an honest deal is | 
law for me. Therefore I ask ‘what is the price?’ And I find that what | 
am gaining materially I am losing spiritually. The price is too high fe 
me. I refuse the deal.” 

“Mahatmaji, you are mistaken or we do not grasp your point. Wha 
do you lose spiritually by riding a bicycle or buying a bus ticket?” 

“My very body being a limitation, any extension of its power incre 
the limitation.” 

“Then why not cast off the body along with us all?” | 

“I would gladly do so, but in the legitimate way, through natur 
death or self-realization. I have no right to destroy it.” 

“And what right have you got to destroy us?” 


= 5 
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“The right of the creator. In my foolishness I have created you and in 
my wisdom I will destroy you.” 


“We are coming nearer to the point,” said the Spirit with a sigh of 
-elief. “How do you justify your assertion that we owe our existence to 
-oolishness? When the first man cut the first stick and chipped the first 
stone and made the first axe, was he a fool? When he lighted the first 
dre and stitched the first blanket was he a fool? When he spun the first 
arn and wove the first cloth was he a fool? Was he a fool to build a pot- 
cer’s wheel and the grinding stone? Was it foolish to make the water to 
grind his corn and the wind to fill his sails? Was it foolish to use animal 
dower when its own was insufficient? First animal, then water and wind, 
then steam and electricity. Where to stop? Why not more and more 
power? Atomic energy is coming, then cosmic, then some other, who 
knows? In what way is a man on a donkey more spiritual than a man 


in an atomic rocket?” 


_ “My friends, your reasoning is false.” 


_ “Please explain. Do not dismiss us summarily. We are fighting for 
our very life.” 


_ “Which does not prove that you are right. Firstly I question your 
statement about the first man and the first axe. I do not think that 
technological progress is a single mounting curve. It is rather a series 
of peaks and valleys, of rising and falling civilizations. Who knows how 
many have gone into oblivion before the present arose? And where is 
the guarantee that this civilization will never perish? So many have. 
Why not this?” 

“This is the first world civilization. All others were local. It will perish 
with the world, not otherwise.” 

“T am not so sure. It already contains the seeds of its own destruction. 
It is bound to perish and the world will remain the happier for it.” 


“I see what you are driving at. We are admittedly misused by our 
creators and often made a tool of their own undoing, but it is their fault, 
not ours. There is nothing in our nature that calls for misuse. Man did 
not learn to hate after inventing the axe. He was hating before and 
killing too, strangling and clawing. The axe made him more efficient, 
‘hat is all, for good and evil.” 

“Tt is hard to rear and easy to kill. Therefore, increased all-around 
ficiency is bound to bring about wholesale destruction.” 


“History proves the contrary. The population of the world has in- 
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creased. Take away fire, clothing and tools and the memory of them 
and the world will relapse into the ape-man period within a year’s span.” 

“I am not against fire and clothing and shelter for man. I am agains 
machinery. A tool like an axe, a knife, a plough is not a machine.” 

“There is no definite demarcation line between tools and machinery 
You are deifying the charkha. Make it bigger and slightly modified and 
you can ride on it. The charkha and the bicycle are blood relations} 
So are the water wheel and the hydro-electric generator. So are the i 
and the steam turbine.” 

“T am for the charkha, because it cannot be put to a wrong use. Its very 
nature is beneficent.” 

“Mahatmaji, please believe us, we do not defend weapons and we 
machinery. We are ashamed of them. They are outcasts amongst us.’, 

“You are all the same obedient tools in the hands of a humanity cl 
with hate, greed and fear.” 

“Will humanity become sober if you exterminate us?” 

“If you are not exterminated, it will have no time to become sober 
It will destroy itself long before.” 

“You cannot exterminate us so easily. Our creators will not allow i 
You are merely wasting your efforts. Humanity will not give us up 
But it can be taught to use us constructively. You do not take away | 
pen from the child because it scribbles instead of writing. You simpl 
insist it should write properly.” 

“The comparison does not hold. You do take away a dangero 
weapon.” 

“A power loom is not a dangerous weapon. And surely not a watch 

“A power loom is infinitely more dangerous than a bomber.” 

“A humble takli can be made into a lethal weapon. It is not the fau! 
of the takli.” 

“You donot want to see. A power loom is automatically destructive ¢ 
human life and happiness. You do not require to be wicked for i 
It works by itself. It cannot but destroy.” 

“No, Gandhiji, the power loom is innocent. All depends on the user. 

“If I would have humanity to my liking, I would have made all pe 
fect and we would not be here to discuss matters. Humanity is na 
perfect and we have to take it as it is with all its potentialities for go : 
and evil. And being as it is, it does misuse machinery. I cannot change ’ H 
in a day. But I can change it in the long run. And the first step is to tak 
away the temptation for further mischief. Productive machinery is n 
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ntrinsically wicked, but it definitely is a tremendous temptation for 
vickedness. Therefore, it must go.” 
“We are glad that you have admitted we are not intrinsically wicked.” 

“Don't be so glad. Nothing in this world is intrinsically good or bad. 
All depends on the use humanity puts it to.” 

_ “Ts there no hope that one day humanity will put us to proper use?” 
_ “Human needs are limited. Productive capacity is practically un- 
imited.” 

“In a well-organized society it means unlimited leisure for all.” 

“Except for a few willing or unwilling slaves—turning the ladder 
mnly. Now you have a few masters rotting in leisure and a multitude of 
laves degraded by stultifying drudgery. In your machine Utopia you 
vill have a multitude of masters rotting in leisure and a few slaves serv- 
cing the machinery.” 
“Why slaves? Highly qualified technicians, inventors, scientists.” 
“Admitted, but then it will be still worse. A technological world dicta- 
orship of a group of technicians, keeping the vast herd of humanity in 
;ood health and form just to satisfy their own greed for power, trans- 
orming the world into a breeding house of human pets, well-built, well- 
ducated, taught games and arts, and getting daily injections of admira- 
on for their benefactors.” 
“Fither slaves or exploiters. No other solution for mankind?” 
“Yes, neither slaves nor exploiters.” 
“That is where we come in. Without machinery how can a man be 
ree from drudgery? Drudgery creates the desire to escape from it. The 
tronger will turn his fellow beings into slaves, the more intelligent will 
esign a machine. Only in the age of plenty for all there is freedom from 
>mptation to exploit or to enslave.” 

“No, because there is no such thing as the age of plenty. Human 
eeds are limited, but not human desires. Today a man desires to visit 
ingland, tomorrow he will desire to visit the moon.” 

“What is wrong with visiting the moon?” 

“Not more than with visiting England. It is unnecessary.” 

“Tow? Is human curiosity not to be satisfied ?” 

“There is no end to it.” 

“Why should there be?” 

“My friend,” said Gandhiji, with the resigned air of a man who 
ows that he talks well above the heads of his audience, “after all you 
-e only machines, children of a momentary aberration of your creators. 


‘ou are due to a mistake. But you will never admit it.” 
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“We want to know at least the nature of the aberration.” 

“Humanity had plenty without machinery. Plenty of food and cloth 
ing and shelter and time to think.” 

“History denies it.” 

“What do you know of history? The last few thousand years are onl} 
the end of an era. But what do we know of the era? Plenty of food 
clothing and shelter, plenty of clear heads and loving hearts do not leave 
marks. A mud hut will return to mud, however happy and wise were 
the people that lived in it. Brass monuments and stone pillars are erectec 
by bad consciences. The happy people leave no traces. If machiner 
stands for culture, then all great teachers of humanity were barbarian 
But they stand for real culture, free from the obsession of material e 
ciency.” 

“Ts efficiency bad?” 

“Too much of it makes natural human needs so easy to satisfy tha 
more needs are bred artificially. And once the creation of artificial need 
is started, there is no end to them. Verily the man possesses the worl 
but loses his soul.” | 

“So you want culture and not a technological age of plenty. But hov 
can there be culture for all without highly developed means of con} 
munication?” 

“Your newspapers and novels and magazines and cinemas and grama| 
phones and wireless and television are an abomination. We have had | 
since so many years and we are as near damnation as can only be. Trut} 
and kindness are the foundations of all real culture. Where are they, 
Falsehood, greed, and hatred are broadcasted, published, advertised 
made accessible, available, cheap. We teach people to read and we giv 
them to read rubbish.” 

“So you have no mercy even for the printing press?” 

“My friends, the greatest teachings of humanity were transmitte 
either orally or in manuscripts. When a man had to memorize or cop] 
by hand, he used to take good care that it was well worth the trouble 

“The right man will select the right book even if it is printed.” 

“Before almost all books were good books, now not even one in 
thousand.” 

“Nobody forces you to read the bad ones.” 

“But they are there and they mislead or simply waste time. Books hai 
become a respectable drug.” | 

“What then is your ideal of culture?” 

“It is not a machine-made culture first of all. It is entirely individuf 


| 
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stic. It has nothing to do with material plenty. The normal needs of 
man are those which when satisfied keep the body and mind fit for 
work and well under control. Because they have got a work to do.” 

_ “What work?” 

_ “The hard work of finding the Real, the Infinite Truth and Love. 
Aumanity has no other task. And if it works for anything else, it works 
‘or its own destruction.” 

_ “The goal of life of our creators is beyond our scope, we agree. But 
ve can be helpful yet in producing good food and clothing and shelter, if 
20thing else.” 

| “We can have them with the simplest tools.” 

| “With our help you will have more leisure.” 

“Search for the Real is not a spare time occupation. Work is a part 
ind parcel of it. Not the drudgery at a machine, of course, but the happy 
sunlit work in the field, or the garden or amongst friends and family.” 
' “But science has still a place in your scheme of things.” 

“Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Science.” 

eAnd art?” 

“Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Beauty.” 

“And the spirit of exploration?” 

“Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Discovery.” 

“Mahatmaji, there is no place for us in your scheme. It is clear now. 
e shall go and take shelter with those who are not so one-pointed as 
ou are. Yours is the way to the Creator away from creation. There may 
e another way—through creation, through plenty of everything. There 
still a place for us that way.” 

“AIl ways lead to the same goal. On all the ways you will be ultimately 
liscarded. I am doing it from the very start. Because on the way to 
Truth and Love the man in the fastest rocket takes the longest time. 
ot even one step is needed to enter one’s own heart.” 

“Good-bye, Gandhiji. If you are right, we shall return to you one day 
1 the shape of nice little knives and spades and ploughs.” 

“Good-bye, and don’t return. We do not need ready-mades. Rust away 
n the mother earth.” 

The dejected delegation left the hut. I was with them to see them off. 
the Spirit of Machinery looked at me suspiciously and the power loom 
amined despairingly my khaki shirt. But when I introduced myself as 
engineer, they were all honey. 

“A creator amongst destroyers,” shrilly whispered the locomotive. 
What foe? Do you plan to convert them?” 


— 
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“T am sorry it is not the exact purpose of my stay here,” said I. “It look 
rather that I am out for being converted.” 
“So you are one of their victims?” 
“Not exactly. I am not in search of a philosophy but of facts abou 
India and humanity. Gandhiji knows India, he is India. To understan¢ 
him is to understand his country. He contains the essence of all that 
Indian and, therefore, he is supremely human.” 
“You have heard our conversation,” said the Spirit “Tt is plain. ist 
wants to return to the flint axe and the fur blanket.” 
“Not exactly. He welcomes inventiveness, but not of the kind tha 
leads to complication of needs, centralisation of production and over 
interdependence of mankind. To pick up a stone, a piece of wood, 
handful of cotton or wool, a few dry leaves or pieces of bark from a tres 
growing near by and with the simplest means to create a piece of art d 
ingenuity, where the creative thought and aesthetic intuition are so it 
tense that the charkha or the loom or the piece of cloth are spiritualises 
by an overwhelming preponderance of soul over matter. There is 
such preponderance in a locomotive or a power loom.” 
“Why not? Generations of inventors have brought us to the preset 
stage.” 
“Tt is like a picture painted by generations of artists. There is no indi 
viduality about it.” | 
“But otherwise how can there be any progress?” 
“True ingenuity and true inventiveness are like true art. A sponta 
ous creative urge using the simplest means for obtaining a thing in 
mediately useful and beautiful. Machinery is too inaccessible for the ma 
in the street. He cannot make, nor even admire it.” 
“Then what?” 


“Gandhiji wants everybody to be a creator, not just the few experts 
“How will he achieve it?” 
“By encouraging creativeness of the right kind. By giving oppoei | 
ties for creativeness. By taking away obstacles.” 
“Please explain.” 


“When mass-scale production goes and every village has to produ 
for its immediate consumption, millions of craftsmen will be engag: 
in making tools and implements. They will have to use local materia 
follow up the local technique and traditions and exercise fully their in 
vidual judgments, both with regard to design and to finish. There ial 
doubt that this will give infinitely more scope for inventiveness and «2 
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tiveness that the present system, where a few specialised brains heap up 
aplications over complications and the vast majority thoughtlessly — 


“But i is there any place for us?” asked the Spirit of Machinery. 


“Take the case of art. The film claims to be art but is a machine-made 


an art for sale, and therefore hardly any art at all. A villager seeing 
film in the nearest city does come out the poorer for it emotionally and 
es Baesa But when all in the village collaborate enthusiastically in 
za play composed by local talent and all village craftsmen are 
I fal ctice to chow dcr ail anf nheativencee pha ex 
re sold, all expenses being paid by willing contributions in kind and 
h, then everybody is the richer for it and nobody poorer. In the same — 
Boies railicns 6f yards of yarn are produced saa eaill ete 
aendous social waste. Not only waste of money, but also of the creative 
ride of the craftsman, SE the Ue ten ot cortaky si the que aa 
ur of spinning in the midst of children.” 
ioe us then: No place at all in your scheme?” é 
“Mankind cannot risk to serve you. You usually crush your servants 
a But when you become easy to make, simple, efficient and beau- 
little friends of the fonsehaia or the farm, Gandhiji, I am sure, 
ie ba afccton tor you Wear gh a 
he spinning jenny should become again the sweetly singing chark 
be power ofthe om should become again the weavers ah fend. 
Se thank your glimpse of hope,” said the Spirit. “Weare what. 


1 make us. It is for you, creators, to see that we do not destroy you. = 2 


oc children.” 
*Youare children of our greed and frenzy. ‘Therefore yon wiles Bae 
Fee ee are a a ee 
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